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SCILICET  ET 

PROGYMNASMATA  NOV.E   FRANCIS  PELASGICA. 

LIBER  SINGULARIS. 

Quorum  historiam  mirifice  exponit  Greeds  vocibus  (quibusdam  insuetis,  pere- 
grinis)  icones  effigiesque  rerum  elegantissimas  et  species  veras,  Grceco  sermone,  ad 
vivum  adumbrantibus. 

Diodorus  Huronicus,  Coryphceus  Indo-Americanus,  Inclytae  reipublicce  Hu- 
ronum  Canadensis  patribus  illustrissimis  a  consiliis  et  secretis,  Americee,  versus 
Boream,  incolarum  ;  Elegantiorum  Litt.  Poeseosq.  Indorum  Fautor  et  Patronus. 
Invenit  et  edidit  Gul.  Petrus  Brevis,  Londinensis,  Coll.  Wigorn.  apud  Oxonienses 
quondam  alumnus,  hodie  vero  Iscanus. 

Celsitudini  Vniv.  Oxoniensis  omni  officio  Devinctissimus. 

Cedite  Romani  scriptores,  cedite  Graiu — Prop. 

Accesserunt  Notse  ad  calcem,  Commentarii  inatar,  uberiores: 
EXCUDEBAT  GUL.  C.  FEATHERSTONIUS,  EXONII. 

CONTENTS  OF  THE  WORK. 

Cap.  I.  Procemium. — On  the  general  subject  matter  of  the  treatise.  The  numerous 
Wars  carried  on  in  Canada  by  the  British  and  French  Nations  and  the  American  revolu- 
tionists considered.  Loss  in  the  battle  field  of  able  and  experienced  warlike  Comman- 
ders ;  in  particular  of  Wolfe,  Montcalm,  &  Montgomery.  Grand  Revolt  of  the  American 
Colonies  in  1775.  Causes  of  that  important  disunion  from  the  mother  Country.  Heavy 
Taxation  without  representation  in  the  British  Senate.  Consequences  of  the  total  annihi- 
lation of  French  power  in  Canada.  Comparison  of  that  Colonial  revolt  with  that  of 
the  Corcyraeans  from  Corinth,  as  recorded  by  Thucydides.  Considerations  on  the 
importance  and  political  reference  of  Canada  to  Great  Britain.  The  city  of  Quebec, 
its  origin  ;  how  compared  with  that  of  the  Capitol  of  Rome  :  Petrified  Skeleton  of  an 
Indian  Warrior,  found  in  digging  its  foundations.  Opinion  of  Strabo  on  Geography 
and  Philosophy.  The  immense  importance  of  writing  and  literature  considered  :  how 
they  survive  the  most  lasting  monuments  and  works  of  mankind.  Remarks  of  Byron 
on  the  instability  of  monuments  of  mortal  man.  The  perishable  nature  of  mundane 
fame  and  glory.  Fallacy  of  pleasure.  Quotations  from  Homer  and  Lucian.  Systems 
of  Epicurean  and  Platonic  Philosophy  considered.  Digression  on  Hymns  and  Theology 
of  Orpheus.  Mysteries  of  Eleusis.  Opinion  of  Cicero  on  the  origin  of  the  world, 
obiter.  Antient  dogmas  of  mythology  on  the  same  subject;  on  fate  ;  divine  will ;  and 
the  great  original  artificer  of  all  things.  Ideas  of  Egyptians  and  Chaldaeans  thereon. 
D.  Siculus  quoted.  Origin  of  Idolatry  and  deification  of  heroes.  Oracle  of  Delphi  ; 
notice  of  the  sacred  doves;  of  the  temples  Am  mo  η  and  Dodona,  obiter — opinions  of 
Plato  and  Pythagoras.  No  Jupiter,  or  Juno,  on  the  Andes,  or  Apalachian  Mountains; 
nor  compared  with  the  fables  of  Gargarus  or  Olympus.  Brief  notice  of  Cambyses, 
Alexander,  Hercules,  the  Centaurs,  of  Memnon,  &c,  of  heroes  compared  with  Pondiac 
and  Tecumseh  ;  on  the  Idaei  Dactyli,  Orestes,  the  Egyptians,  ancient  sacrifices,  mys- 
teries, &c,  briefly.  Republics  of  Greece  and  Rome  compared  with  the  communities 
of  American  Indians,  obiter.  The  Iroquois  Indians,  how  comparable  to  the  people 
of  Athens  and  Sparta.  Persecutions  for  religion.  Value  and  utility  of  Philosophy. 
Opinion  of  Longinus  on  Homer.  Simplicity  of  Iroquois  compared  to  that  of  the  Kings 
of  Sparta,  and  of  Phocion,  and  Socrates  at  Athens.  Belts  of  Wampum,  the  only  his- 
torical memoirs  of  these  Savage  nations.  Considerations  on  love.  Vanity  of  earthly 
joys.  Great  utility  of  Philosophy.  The  new  world  hidden  by  the  vast  ocean  from 
the  Greeks.  Comparison  of  it  with  Sicily  and  Africa.  Its  aborigines  stand  in  the  light 
of  the  ruins  and  fallen  relics  of  the  ancient  world.  Savages  of  America  and  Africa 
compared.  Universal  dominion  of  the  red  men;  how  these  were  at  last  overpowered 
by  Europeans,  powerfully  aided  by  ships,  fire  arms,  horses  and  fortresses  (parody  on 
part  of  Johnson's  Idler.)  Lament  over  the  probability  of  the  present  Indian  progeny 
being  still  more  enslaved  by  the  United  States.  Drunkenness  how  fatal  to  Indian 
nations.  Ineffectual  appeal  to  them  to  arouse  from  lethargy  and  regain  their  lost  pow- 
er. Warning  not  to  trust  to  the  good  offices  of  their  avowed  enemies  in  the  American 
Republic.  Probability  of  their  final  utter  extinction  by»whites  and  civilized  improvements. 


Cap.  II.  First  discovery  of  Canada  by  that  noted  Sea  Captain,  Sebastian 
Cabot,  (in  Henry  Vllth's  reign1)  also  of  Newfoundland  :  he  sails  to  the  40th  degree 
of  the  Equinoctial  line,  and  67th  of  N.  latitude.  Fluctuation  of  the  magnetic  needle  b 
Ice  Islands.  Description  of  Newfoundland.  How  he  excelled  Vesputius  and  Colum- 
bus in  discoveries.  Origin  of  the  word  "  Canada."  Tha  Breton  fishermen,  and  Aubert 
of  Dieppe,  Verasan  of  Florence,  &c.  also  sailed  to  these  coasts.  The  last  of  these 
devoured  by  the  Savages.  His  Catastrophe  compared  to  that  of  Ulysses  and  the  Lae- 
strygones  of  Sicily.  Voyage  of  Jacques  Cartier,  in  1539;  his  visit  to  the  present 
site  of  Quebec,  to  Lake  Si.  Peter,  and  Hoshelaga,  now  Montreal.  Ineffectual  attempt 
at  founding  a  colony:  causes  why.  Voyage  of  Sam.  Champlain,  of  Saintonge,  in  1608. 
He  founds  the  city  of  Quebec  :  origin  of  its  name  ;  winters  at  Charlebourg  :  his  kind 
reception  previously,  and  feast  with  the  Indians  of  Tadousac.  Their  victory  over  the 
Iroquois  and  display  of  100  heads  of  slain  warriors.  Similar  Egyptian  custom.  For- 
tifications of  Quebec  commenced  by  Champlain.  The  first  house  in  Buade  Street,  in 
the  present  upper  Town.  Hieroglyphic  of  Dog  gnawing  a  bone  thereon.  How  ex- 
plained with  reference  to  the  Colony.  Sickness  of  Colonists.  Champlain  wars  with  the 
Iroquois  and  aids  the  Algonquins  with  his  musketeers.  He  is  at  last  wounded  in  an 
action  with  the  savages  and  retreats.  Attentions  and  patronage  of  the  Prince  of  Conde 
to  him.  Capture  of  Quebec  by  Sir  D.  Kirk,  in  1628.  History  of  that  powerful 
tribe,  the  Iroquois.  Their  destruction  of  many  other  nations  in  war.  League  with 
the  Seneca  Indians,  extending  at  one  period  from  Canada  to  Louisiana.  Their  cruelty 
to  the  Jesuits  who  acted  as  Canadian  Missionaries.  Martyrdom  of  these  zealous 
priests,  compared  with  that  of  times  of  Roman  imperial  persecution.  Incursions  of 
these  Savages  on  Quebec,  and  fight  with  the  French  colonists  on  I.  of  Orleans.  Their 
slaughter  of  the  Hurons.  Causes  of  their  original  quarrel  with  the  Algonquins. 
Hunting  anecdote.  The  subsequent  destruction  of  the  Huron  Allies  of  that  people  by  the 
Iroquois.  Sieur  de  la  Barre,  a  French  Governor,  makes  peace  with  them  at  Niagara. 
Speech  of  Grangula,  an  Iroquois  Chief  there.  Expedition  of  Denonville,  1687.  Their 
descent  and  burning  of  Montreal  in  1688,  and  defeat  of  Denonville's  forces.  The  Sieur 
de  Frontenac  at  last  makes  peace  with  them.  Two  of  the  Iroquois  burnt  alive  at  Que- 
bec. Earthquake  of  1660  ;  its  extraordinary  effects  ;  Mountain  precipitated  into  the 
Saguenay  River.  Attack  on  Schenectady  in  New  York,  by  French  and  Indians,  1690, 
aud  devastations  of  English  Settlements.  Similarity  of  customs  and  fancies  of  French 
and  Indian  character;  their  friendship.  The  Fur  trade.  The  first  Colonists  and  feu  - 
dataries  were  disbanded  soldiers.  Export  of  courtezans  from  France  as  wives  for  the 
new  settlers.    How  unlike  the  rape  of  the  Sabines. 

Cap.  3,  American  Indians  generally  considered ;  their  cabins  or  huts  ;  food  ;  apparel ; 
head  ornaments;  leggings;  porcupine  quill  decorations  ;  baskets;  painted  faces  and  bodies; 
tattooing  with  gunpowder  ;  fierce  aspect  in  war;  bows  and  arrows ;  poison  of  tobacco 
oil ;  scalping  knives  ;  bark  canoes  ;  voyages.  Notice  of  scalping  by  Scythians  in  He- 
rodotus. The  use  and  acquaintance  of  the  Indians  with  fire-arms  ;  powder  horns  and  shot 
pouches ;  tomahawks  ;  Calumets  or  pipes  of  peace,  compared  to  the  ancient  olive  symbol 
of  Greece  ;  their  ambuscades  and  skill  in  shooting  with  the  bow.  Simplicity  of  manners. 
Custom  of  adopting  one  captive  in  war  and  sacrificing  the  other,  where  two  are  taken. 
Unconcern  of  the  victim  and  his  death  song.  Their  patience  under  torments  and  an- 
guish. Comparison  of  the  Indian  Philosopher  Calanus  in  Plutarch's  life  of  Alexander, 
and  that  one  who  accompanied  Julius  Csesar  to  Athens.  Indian  names  significant  of 
physical  qualities  (as  those  of  the  Greeks)  symbolical  of  birds,  beasts,  and  names  of 
various  matters.  Their  Worship  of  Mars  or  god  Areskoui*  No  religious  ceremonies 
similar  to  the  Greeks — in  female  purifications  similar  to  Jews  and  numbered  like  them 
in  tribes,  with  armorial  emblems.  Great  diminution  of  savage  nations  from  use  of 
spirituous  liquors,  and  adoption  of  the  corrupt  and  debasing  qualities  of  Europeans. 
Their  constant  chance  of  total  extinction  from  various  causes.  Frigidity  of  female 
temperament  and  consequence  of  early  fruition.  Enumeration  of  the  various  Indian 
Nations,  with  the  catalogue  of  their  warriors,  extending  from  the  shores  of  the  Utawa 
to  those  of  the  Ohio  and  the  confines  of  Florida.  General  Jackson's  cruelty  to  the 
Creek  Indians. 

Cap.  4.  Fables  and  romantic  stories  of  old  Writers  on  America.  Ignorance  of 
its  unlettered  tribes  respecting  their  own  origin.  The  great  deity  Manitou,  father  of 
all  the  beavers.  Scythians  or  Tartars  probably  traversed  Behrings'  Straits  in  remote 
times.  Tradition  of  first  colonists  fleeing  from  a  great  inundation.  Wampum  Belts 
of  Savages  ;  only  deposits  of  records  and  also  songs  of  bards.  Speculations  of  Plato  in 
Timeeo,  on  the  I,  Atalantis,  and  other  regions.  Diod.  Siculus,  lib.  v.  c.  19,  on  what 
was  probably  the  I.  Hispaniola.  Testimonies  of  A  mm.  Marcellinus— of  the  Egyptian 
Priest  Sonchis  to  Solon.  Aristotle's  notice  of  a  Carthaginian  ships' discoveries,  and 
the  consequent  destruction  of  her  crew  on  return  home,  by  the  politic  senate  of  Car- 
thage, Testimony  of  Hesiod  in  his  Theogonia ;  of  Strabo  on  Atalantis.  Notice  of 
Ulysses  and  his  Voyages,  in  Theocritus.  The  Antilles,  (or  Caribbean  Islands,)  sup- 
posed by  some  to  have  been  the  Hesperides  of  antiquity — by  others  placed  in  Cyre- 
naica,  in  Africa,  and  near  Bengazi.  Hercules  and  the  Hesperian  apples.  Apostles 
Paul  and  James  reported  to  have  preached  in  the  Antilles.  Peru  said  (o  have  been 
colonized  by  Joktan.  Mexico  considered  the  Ophir  of  scripture,  by  some ;  this  by  others 
placed  at  Gades,  in  Spain.    Paria,  founded  by  Iolaus  the  friend  of  Hercules,  and  tern- 


pie  of  his  on  the  Orinoco  !  !  but  ia  Diod.  and  Pausanias,  Sardinia.  The  Andes,  said  to 
be  the  Sephar  of  scripture!  Ptolemy's  silver  countries  on  the  Ganges,  placed  at  La 
Plata  by  others  !  !  Errors  of  Herodotus  on  the  Danube's  sources,  Plato  in  Tim  ceo 
respecting  the  Atalantis,  by  some  placed  at  Malta.  No  difficulty  in  tracing  the  original 
peopling  of  the  American  Continent.  Proximity  to  shores  of  Asia.  Kamschatka  and 
Aleutian  Islands.  The  Tsoutchki  Indians  conversant  with  both  regions,  and  with 
their  icebound  shores.  Discovery  of  tombs,  fortifications,  and  coins  of  Antoninus 
Pius  in  Ameiica.  Madoc  the  Welsh  chieftain.  Equestrian  Statue  on  the  Azores,  &c. 
Savages  of  Canada  similar  to  Scythians  in  worship  of  Mars  ;  but  not  to  those  of  Peru, 
(although  both  fond  of  venerating  daemons  and  spirits)  or  to  the  nations  of  Cathay,  and  of 
the  Seres  and  Sin&,  in  worship  of  the  Sun.  Customs,  habits,  habitations,  and  written 
characters.  Veneration  paid  to  spirits  of  lakes  and  fountains  by  American  Savages. 
Their  Witchcraft  and  Magic.  Eleusinian  orgies  similar  to  these.  Initiation  into  sa- 
cred mysteries  of  Magic.  An  imaginary  power  conferred  on  the  Savage  Neophytes, 
to  raise  the  dead,  eat  fire,  swallow  trees,  digest  bayonets,  &c.  Dances  of  the  Savages. 
Slaughter  of  Captives.  Scalp  dance,  dog  dance,  calumet  and  white  bear  dances  .Drums 
and  pipes. 

Cap.  5.  General  statistics  of  Canada  ;  its  extent  ;  boundaries  extending  North  and 
South,  from  Hudson's  Bay,  &c.  to  the  confines  of  the  United  States,  &  Acadia,  (Norum- 
bega  of  Milton)  or  Nova  Scotia,  to  the  East.  Stony  Mts  &  terra  incognita,  extending 
towards  the  Pacific  ocean  to  the  West.  Extreme  coldness  of  climate  of  Lower  Ca- 
nada ;  rivers  frozen  over.  Furs  worn  by  inhabitants.  Use  of  Stoves.  Rapidity  of 
vegetation.  Greater  warmth  of  Upper  Canada.  Unwholesomeness  of  swamps  and 
lakes.  Extraordinary  desire  of  American  Republic  to  possess  the  Canadas.  Expenses 
of  maintaining  it.  Effect  of  the  trade  in  furs,  fish  and  timber,  to  enrich  capitalists,  but 
genera!  poverty  of  an  agricultural  population  without  manufactures  of  any  kind.  The 
two  great  Fur  companies  now  consolidated  into  that  of  the  Hudson's  Bay.  Charter 
granted  through  Prince  Rupert  by  Charles  II.  Feuds  between  the  Hudson's  Bay  and 
North-west  Companies.  Lord  Selkirk's  Colony  and  murder  of  Major  Semple.  Trade 
with  the  Indian  nations  by  the  Engages  and  other  servants  of  the  Fur  Companies. 
System  of  carrying  on  this  commerce  for  Furs.  Jealousy  of  U.  S.  and  their  endea- 
vours in  the  war  of  1813,  to  destroy  this  emporium.  Their  wanton  destruction  of  the 
Fur  Merchants'  goods  and  settlements,  and  final  defeat  and  flight  from  Michilimackinac. 
Boat  songs  of  the  Canadian  Engages  on  their  voyages  ;  their  preserved  food,  Pemmi- 
can,  composed  of  pounded  fish  and  venison,  the  same  as  that  noticed  in  Herodotus, 
as  used  by  some  savage  nations.  Method  of  preserving  skins  by  the  Indians.  Their 
Snow  shoes  and  mode  of  travelling.  Causes  of  intense  cold.  Ice  islands — proximity 
to  the  North  Pole.    Esquimaux  of  Labrador  :  their  boats  and  plan  of  spearing  fish. 

Cap.  6.  Birds  and  Beasts  of  Canada  enumerated.  Hunting  the  Bear.  Great 
diminution  of  wild  animals.  Sagacity  of  Castors  or  Beavers.  Forest  Trees  and  plants. 
Maple  Trees  and  sugar  made  therefrom.  Diod.  Siculus  on  the  sugar  of  Taprobane, 
or  Ceylon.  Rattle  Snakes.  Marriage  ceremonies  of  the  Indian  nations.  Slavery  of 
their  Squaws  or  females.  Respect  to  the  elderly  women,  similar  to  that  of  the  ancient 
Germans.  Funeral  Rites  of  the  savage  nations.  Description  of  the  Potowatomis— of 
the  Menomones.  Sauks  and  Foxes.  Of  the  Dacotas  or  Sioux  nation.  Of  the  Chip- 
pawa  Indians,  Osages  and  Pawnees  on  the  Arkansas  River,  Cherokees,  &c. 

Cap.  7.  Louisiana  first  discovered  by  M.  de  la  Salle  ;  his  voyage  on  the  Mississipi, 
1683,  and  subsequent  murder  by  his  own  people.  Voyages  and  Travels  of  the  Franciscan 
friar,  Hennepin,  and  his  discovery  of  the  Falls  of  St.  Antony.  La  Hontan,  1690.  New  Or* 
leans.  French  Incursions  on  the  British  Colonies  under  la  Jonquiere's  &  Galissoniere's 
government,  1747-49.  Situation  of  these  Colonies  in  1756.  Chain  of  French  Forts 
constructed  in  1726,  under  the  Govt,  of  the  Sieur  Mq.  de  Beauharnois,  from  Canada  to 
the  Mexican  Gulph.  Cruelties  and  aggressions  exercised  on  the  English  colonists  by 
the  Indians,  instigated  by  France.  Abortive  attempts  at  seizing  Canada  or  New  France, 
in  1690  and  1711,  by  Gen.  Phipps  and  Sir  H.  Walker.  Account  of  French  Forts  : 
Kingston  or  Frontenac.  Immense  Lakes.  Junction  of  five  principal  ones  by  the 
waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Fort  Niagara,  Celebrated  falls.  Forts  Detroit  and  Mi- 
ami. Fort  Du  Quesne  in  Pennsylvania.  Ticonderoga  on  Lake  Champlain,  and 
Crown  Point.  War  commences  in  1756.  Expedition  of  Gen,  Braddock  against  Ft, 
Du  Quesne  :  he  falls  into  an  ambuscade  in  the  woods,  and  is  slain  with  many  of  his 
followers.  Gen  Johnson  defeats  Dieskau  on  Lake  George,  Louisbourg  on  the  I.  of 
Cape  Breton  taken.  The  French  Gen.  Montcalm  captures  Ft.  Win.  Henry,  on  Lake 
George,  and  in  violation  of  the  Capitulation,  gives  up  the  garrison  to  the  savages  : 
atrocities  committed  by  them.  British  troops  under  Abercrombie,  repulsed  in  the  at- 
tack on  the  works  of  Ticonderoga.  Lord  Howe  killed.  Inefficiency  of  attacks  in  the 
day  time  on  fortified  places,  censured.  Montcalm's  breach  of  faith  at  Wm.  Henry, 
compared  to  that  of  Alexander  the  Great,  in  India,  (as  recorded  by  Plutarch)  to  the 
Indian  mercenaries  ;  great  blemish  on  his  character  for  that  reason.  Gen.  Wolfe  and 
Admiral  Saunders  sent  against  Canada,  and  several  French  forts  captured  on  the 
frontier  of  the  English  colonies.  Account  of  Gen.  Montcalm  :  his  family  originally 
descended  from  Gozon,  a  Knight  of  Rhodes  :  his  services  in  European  Campaigns. 
The  Sieur  de  Vandreuil,  Governor  of  Canada.  Their  plans  of  defence.  City  of 
Quebec  and  Us  vicinity  fortifiod.  Landing  of  Wolfe  on  the  I,  of  Orleans.  Why 


this  island  was  called  that  of  Bacchus  ?  Falls  of  Muntmorenci.  Proceedings  of  the 
Campaign.  Ineffectual  attempts  at  burning  the  English  shipping.  Descent  of  Brig. 
Monkton  on  Point  Levi  shore :  skirmishes  there.  The  famous  Captain  Cook,  then 
a  youth,  sounding  the  St.  Lawrence.  Landing  of  Wolfe  on  the  North  or  Montmorenci 
shore.  Indians  driven  off  by  the  Light  troops.  Batteries  erected  on  Pt.  Levi  against 
Quebec.  Ineffectual  fire  opened  on  these  works  from  the  garrison.  A  Sortie  from 
the  French  proves  unsuccessful.  Bombardment  of  the  town  and  destruction  of  the 
Cathedral,  &c.  with  shells.  Descent  of  Wolfe  on  the  Montmorency  and  Beauport 
shores  and  entrenchments.  The  Grenadiers  of  the  Army  ordered  on  this  service. 
British  Grenadiers  described;  their  bearskin  caps  ;  how  comparable  to  the  Guards  of 
Xerxes  the  Persian.  Battle  at  the  Falls  ;  they  land  from  the  boats,  but  are  repulsed 
with  loss,  from  too  great  impetuosity.  Gallantry  of  Capt.  Ochterlony  and  Ensign 
Peyton.  Heroic  conduct  of  the  latter.  Kills  two  of  the  savages  with  his  double  gun 
and  bayonet.  This  affair  compared  with  the  heroism  of  Pulfio  and  Varenus  in  Caesars 
comment.  General  Wolfe  reprimands  the  Grenadiers  on  parade  for  their  rashness. 
Church  of  La  Sainte  Vicioire  burnt  with  shells  from  St.  Levi.  Prophecy  respecting 
a  picture  in  this  edifice.  Remarkable  reference  to  the  well-known  story  of  the  Trojan 
Palladium.  Council  of  the  general  Officers  held,  and  decision  to  land  the  Troops  at 
once  under  the  heights  of  Abraham.  Descent  of  the  first  division  in  flaubottomed 
boats.  Plan  of  deceiving  the  French  Sentinels  by  stratagem.  Address  and  heroism 
of  Capt.  Mc.  Donald,  of  Frasers'  Highlanders,  with  the  light  Infantry.  Formidable 
precipices  surmounted.  Difficulty  of  ascent.  Similarity  of  advance  of  Persians  to 
the  acropolis  of  Athens.  General  Montcalms  resolution  on  hearing  of  this  movement, 
and  speedy  advance  against  the  British  forces  from  the  Sti  Charles  and  Beauport.  The 
British  Army  drawn  up  in  battalia.  Number  and  strength  of  its  regiments.  Reserve. 
Disposition  of  the  light  Troops  near  Sillery,  and  in  houses  on  the  left  flank.  First 
Battle  of  Quebec,  September,  13,  1759.  French  Sharpshooters  and  Indians.  Enumer- 
ation of  French  Troops  and  number  and  names  of  their  regiments.  Their  Cavalry  re- 
pulsed by  the  light  Troops,  and  skirmishers  driven  in.  'J he  Contest  begins.  Able  di- 
rection of  a  light  field  gun  on  the  French  column,  with  canister  and  grape.  How 
dragged  up  the  heights  by  the  Sailors  of  the  fleet.  Bougainville  appears  in  the  British 
rear.  Destructive  fire  opened  on  the  French  Army,  and  charge  with  bayonets.  Flight 
of  their  Troops.  Montcalm,  Senezergue  and  St;  Our.i  killed.  Pursuit.  Heroic  death 
of  the  brave  General  Wolfe. — Is  compared  to  that  of  Epaminondas  at  Mantinea-— of 
Du  Guesclin— of  Gustavus  Adolphus  at  Lutzen:  Gen.  Monkton  wounded,  and  com- 
mand devolves  on  Brig.  Gen.  Townshend.  He  advances  against  Bougainville,  who 
retreats  into  the  woods  of  Sillery.  Loss  of  the  French  Troops.  Montcalm's  last 
moments  at  the  general  Hospital.  Discussion  on  the  Combat.  Encomium  on  Wolfe's 
courage  and  conduct.  His  death  by  the  enemy's  marksmen  compared  to  that  of  Achilles 
by  Paris ;  of  Ulysses  by  Telegonus ;  the  wounding  of  Philip  at  Methone,  by  Aster  the 
Archer  of  Pyrrhus,  King  of  Epirus  ;  the  death  of  Julius  Caesar  ;  of  the  Emperor 
Julian,  in  Amiru  Marcellinus  lib.  25-3;  of  our  Richard  Cceurde  Lion,  &c.  Retribution 
sustained  by  Montcalm  for  his  cruelties.  Unwillingness  of  Highlanders  to  go  into 
action  at  Quebec,  till  the  bagpipes  were  allowed  to  play.  Camp  fortified  on  the  heights 
and  batteries  erected  against  the  Town.  The  Sieur  de  Ramsay  surrenders  Quebec  on 
Capitulation.  It  is  taken  possession  of  by  the  British.  Its  appearance  and  ruinous  con- 
dition after  bombardment.  Submission  of  the  Canadians,  Comparison  of  the  heroes,, 
Wolfe  and  Montcalm.  Exploits  of  Napoleon,  Verses  of  Pindar.  Wolfe  compared 
to  Caesar,  in  habit  of  body,  and  inurement  to  hardships  and  in  epistolary  talent  ;  To 
Alexander,  in  his  passage  of  the  Granicus  ;  his  capture  of  Tyre  and  Gaza,  &c.  To 
Caesar  in  taking  the  city  of  Alexia,  in  Gaul.  To  Pompey  at  Pharsalia,  for  his  patience 
in  awaiting  the  onset  of  the  enemy.  How  such  plans  are  blamed  by  Caesar  who  ap- 
proved of  forward  and  impetuous  movements;  ofAlcibiades,  Epaminondas,  and  Phocion 
obiter. 

Cap.  8.  General  Townshend  and  a  portion  of  the  British  Army  return  to  England. 
Gen.  Murray  left  in  eommand  at  Quebec.  Sickness  and  mortality  of  Troops  on  com- 
mencement of  a  severe  winter.  Firewood,  brought  into  the  garrison  from  St.  Foy 
woods.  Fortifications  of  the  city  repaired  and  improved.  Approach  of  the  French 
Army  under  M.  De  Levi,  to  retake  this  important  fortress  in  the  spring,  while  the 
St.  Lawrence  was  frozen  up .  Operations  near  Quebec.  Advance  of  Bourlemaque  to 
Cap  Rouge,  and  French  Troops  fire  on  each  other  by  mistake.  Murray  destroys  the 
Bridges  to  impede  the  enemy's  movements.  M.  de  Levi  occupies  St.  Foy  village.  His 
picquets  driven  in  by  the  British.  General  Murray  advances  from  Quebec  to  meet  him 
with  a  formidable  train  of  field  artillery.  The  French  and  Canadians  appear  on  the 
heights  near  Sillery  woods.  Description  of  a  Canadian  Spring.  Second  Battle  of 
Quebec,  April  28,  1760.  Intrepidity  of  the  British  light  Troops,  under  McDonald 
and  Hazen.  The  French  Grenadiers  and  advanced  posts  routed  on  the  left  of  theii 
Army.  The  light  Infantry  repulsed  in  its  turn  by  the  centre  division  of  the  French 
forces,  and  sustains  great  loss.  The  French  then  wheel  into  subdivisions  from  line, 
and  threaten  to  turn  both  wings  of  the  British,  and  cut  off  their  retreat  to  the  town. 
Murray  finding  himself  closely  pressed  by  numbers,  retires  to  his  fortifications.  The 
enemy  from  great  loss  of  men  unable  to  pursue  him  with  vigour.  Loss  on  both  sides. 
The  British  guns  spiked  and  left  on  the  ground  by  reason  of  the  deep  snow.  Compa- 


rative  strength  of  the  two  armies.  M.  de  Levi  opens  his  trenches  against  the  town. 
The  besieged  open  a  fire  on  his  works  from  14.0  pieces  of  Cannon.  Quotations  from 
JSschylus,  Sept.  ad  Thebas  applied.  Advanced  Blockhouse.  The  French  fire  on  it  with 
double  headed  shot— is  blown  up  by  accident.  Quotations  from  Sophocles,  Antigone, 
Arrival  of  the  Leostoffe  frigate  in  the  River.  The  French  batteries  opened  on  the  Cape 
Diamond  works  and  Citadel,  and  Ursuline  bastion.  They  throw  shells  into  the  Je- 
suits' College  (barracks)  and  attempt  to  explode  the  Magazines.  A  shell  bursts  among 
four  British  officers  in  a  tent  without  injury.  Ships  of  war  arrive  from  England,  and 
destroy  the  French  flotilla  and  armed  vessels  above  the  town.  Consequent  hasty  retreat 
of  the  besieging  army,  and  flight  towards  Cape  Rouge  and  Pt.  Aux  Trembles.  Gen. 
Murray  ascends  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  proceeds  towards  Montreal  to  unite  his  forces 
to  those  of  Sir  Jeffery  Amherst,  advancing  from  the  lakes  on  Montreal.  He  disarms 
the  Canadians,  and  arrives  at  Three  Rivers,  the  falls  of  the  Richelieu,  Varennes, 
Beckancourt,  St.  Ann,  Batiscan,  and  Longueil.  Fort  Chambly  captured.  Montreal 
surrendered  by  the  Sieur  de  Vandreuil,  to  Gen.  Amherst;  and  capitulation  of  the 
whole  province. 

Cap.  9.    Causes  of  the  American  Revolution,  1775.     Dissensions  between  the 
Colonies  and  mother  Country,  arising  at  first  from  the  taxation  of  their  imports  with- 
out representation  in  the  British  Parliament.    Merchandize  thrown  into  the  river  at 
Boston.    Colonists  anxious  to  throw  off  the  British  yoke.    Consequences  of  expul- 
sion of  French  from  Canada.    Enmity  to  England.    The  resentment  of  the  citizens  of 
Boston  on  being  fired  on,  in  a  popular  tumult,  by  British  soldiers.    Affray  at  Lexing- 
ton in  Massachusetts  and  at  Concord.     Artillery  seized  upon  by  the  American  Pro- 
vincials.   They  fortify  the  Isthmus  on  Boston  neck,  and  threaten  that  city.  Gen. 
Gage  orders  their  lines  to  be  attacked.    Battle  of  Bunker's  Hill.    Details  of  the  ac- 
tion.   Retreat  oi  the  Provincials.    Their  leaders  resolve  to  invade  the  Canadian  Pro- 
vinces.   Notice  of  Washington  and  Franklin.    Ineffectual  attempts  of  the  latter  to 
seduce  the  Canadian  peasantry.    Fidelity  of  their  Priests  to  the  Crown.    Advance  of 
Gen.  Arnold,  the  American  Hannibal,  from  New  England  by  the  Merrimac  River  and 
Kennebec  Rapids,  against  Canada,  through  the  wilds  and  deserts,  to  the  Chaudiere. 
Hardships  endured  on  the  expedition.    He  appears  at  Point  Levi,  opposite  Quebec. 
Mc.  Lean  defends  the  town  with  150  Highland  Emigrants,  and  closes  the  Gates.  Ar- 
rival of  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  the  Governor  of  Canada,  from  Montreal,  in  a  boat  with 
muffled  oars.    He  arms  the  citizens  and  the  sailors  of  the  shipping  and  armed  vessels 
in  the  Harbour.  Arnold  crosses  the  St.  Lawrence  and  encamps  on  the  heights  of  Abra- 
ham— sends  in  a  flag  to  summon  the  town,  but  the  bearer  is  fired  upon,  and  all  commu- 
nication prevented — Retires  to  Point  aux  Trembles.    Advance  of  General  Montgomery 
from  Montreal,  after  capturing  that  city  and  the  British  Posts  and  flotilla  above — he 
clothes  his  troops  and  joins  his  forces  to  those  of  Arnold — opens  a  battery  on  the  town 
from  six  small  Guns,  without  effect.    Dissensions  break  out  in  his  army — Severity 
of  the  winter.    He  resolves  on  an  assault  on  Quebec.    Advances  with  the  New  York 
troops  on  the  31st  of  December,  1775.    Extreme  darkness  of  the  night  and  snow 
storm.    Description  of  that  part  of  the  fortress  where  the  attack  was  made  by  him — 
Under  the  Citadel  and  along  a  narrow  street  or  piss  by  the  river.    His  approach  dis- 
covered by  Capt.  Frazer,  of  the  Highlanders,  going  his  rounds,  and  drums  beat  to 
arras.    Montgomery  advances  against  the  Barrier  at  Pres  de  ville,  and  British  sen- 
tinels driven  in.    A  heavy  fire  of  Cannon  and  musketry  opened  on  him  from  the  Bat- 
tery commanding  the  Pass.    He  is  killed  with  several  of  his  officers  and  men.  Retreat 
of  his  party.    The  corpses  of  the  slain  found  next  day  in  the  snow.    How  his  Body 
was  identified.    He  is  interred  with  military  honors  on  the  ramparts  of  Quebec.  The 
American  Government  send  for  his  remains  many  years  after,  and  erect  a  tomb  to  his 
memory  at  New  York.    Advance  of  Arnold  with  the  New  England  forces  at  the 
Sault  au  Matelot,  against  the  Lower  Town  near  the  river.    He  assaults  and  captures 
its  barrier  and  battery,  and  is  wounded  in  the  knee  and  removed  to  the  Gen.  Hospital. 
The  provincials  are  repulsed  at  the  second  barrier,  and  they  then  retire  into  the  adjoin- 
ing houses,  from  whence  the  contest  is  maintained,  till  they  are  stormed  and  captured 
by  the  citizens.    A  sortie  is  made  from  Palace  gate  and  the  assailants  are  surrounded, 
and  lay  down  their  arms.    The  Intendant's  Palace  and  suburbs  burnt.    Operations  of 
the    besiegers    subsequent  to    the  attack.     General  Carleton   receives  succours 
from   England,    and    marches   out  against  them.     They   make  a  precipitate  re- 
treat and  are  defeated  at  Three  Rivers  and  at  the  Cedars.    Arnold's  fleet  defeated  on 
Lake  Champlain.    Brief  notice  of  military  operations  on  the  American  Continent,  and 
of  the  final  failure  of  Great  Britain  after  many  contests  to  retain  possession  of  her 
former  Colonies,  now  the  U.  S.  republic. 

Cap.  10.  Causes  of  the  outbreak  between  Great  Britain  and  America,  in  1812·  13-14. 
Instigation  of  Napoleon.  Right  of  search  exercised  by  British  cruisers.  Errors  of  a 
democratic  Government.  Quotation  from  Solon's  Elegy  in  praise  of  monarchy.  Feeble- 
ness and  want  of  decision  in  Sir  G.  Prevost.  His  Fabian  Policy  how  pernicious.  His 
want  of  energy  on  two  great  occasions.  Failure  of  the  United  States  to  possess  them, 
selves  of  Canada.  Actions  at  Chrystlers'  Farm,  Lundy's  Lane,  Fort  Erie,  Chateau- 
guay,  briefly  alluded  to.  Ill  success  of  British  Naval  Forces  on  the  Lakes.  Memoir 
and  eulogy  of  the  celebrated  Indian  Chief  TECUMSEH,  of  the  Shawanese  tribe.  His 
friendship  with  General  Sir  I.  Brock.    Queenstown  Battle.    His  enmity  to  the  Ame- 


rican  Republic.  Quotations  from  Isocrates  and  Demosthenes,  pro  Corona,  from  Plato 
and  Alfieri.  His  powerful  eloquence  and  great  influence  over  the  Indian  Na- 
tions. His  Embassy  to  the  Creek  Indians.  Ambuscade  compared  to  that  of*  Diomed  on 
the  Camp  of  Rhesus— at  the  river  Aux  Canards.  Distinguishes  himself  at  Detroit, 
and  eta  the  Miami.  His  brother  the  prophet,  a  magician.  Action  at  the  Moravian 
village,  British  troops  routed  by  the  Kentucky  mounted  backwoods-men.  His  per- 
sonal contest  with  Col.  Johnson,  (quotation  from  Alfieri  Rosm.)  and  death.  Is  scalp- 
ed and  his  skin  flayed  by  the  Kentuckians.  Quotation  from  Amra.  Marcellinus.  Cora- 
pared  to  Hector  in  the  Iliad  and  to  Marsyas.  Razor  strops  made  of  his  skin  and  dis- 
played as  relics  in  Congress.  Success  of  Gen.  Harrison  against  the  Indian  tribes  in 
alliance  with  Great  Bricain. 

Cap.  11.  Napoleon  Buonaparte.  His  extraordinary  career  considered.  His  alliance 
with  the  United  States.  Exceeds  the  prowess  of  Caesar.  His  Campaigns  in  Egypt. 
Battle  of  the  Pyramids.  His  Capture  of  Madrid  ;  of  Vienna;  Battle  of  Jena.  His  inva- 
sion of  Russia.  Burning  of  Moscow— Is  compared  to  Charles  XII.  To  Prometheus  on 
his  Rock.  Comparison  of  Napoleon  to  Alexander  the  Great.  Causes  of  the  downfall 
of  both.  Digression  on  the  exploits  of  Sidney  Smith  and  Nelson  against  the  Usurp- 
er. Naval  valour  of  Britain  in  the  scale  of  that  of  the  Greeks  at  Salamis  and  My- 
cale.  Encomium  of  ancient  Greece  and  lament  over  the  tyranny  of  the  Ottoman  Porte 
(parody  on  Don  Juan,  song  of  Greek  bard,  canto  3d.)  Triumphant  deliverance  of 
Greece  from  Turkish  thraldom.  Heroism  of  Sir  Sydney  Smith  at  Acre,  and  repulse  of 
Buonaparte  (parody  on  Oxford  Prize  Poem,  Palestine,  Heber,)  Downfall  of  the 
French  Emperor  and  eulogy  of  the  great  Arthur,  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Cap.  12.  On  the  Political  state  of  Canada.  Condition  and  feelings  of  the  Canadian 
population.  Kindness  of  Great  Britain  to  that  Province.  Papineau  rebellion — put 
down  by  Sir  J,  Colborne.  Feebleness  of  the  late  Whig  administration.  Relative 
disposition  of  Lower  Canadians  to  their  neighbours  in  the  United  States.  The  laws 
and  civil  polity  of  the  Lower  Province  considered.  Canadian  Lawyers.  Fondness  of 
litigation  among  the  natives.  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  Lower  Province.  Quota- 
tions referring  to  law  matters  from  Hesiod,  Theognis  of  Megara,  Sophocles  (G3dip. 
Tyr.)  Phocylides,  and  Solon's  Elegies.  Tyrannical  treatment  of  Canadian  popula- 
tion in  the  days  of  old  French  domination.  Governors  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Pro- 
vinces.   List  of  offices  under  the  Crown  in  the  latter. 

Conclusion  of  the  work.  Imaginary  lament  of  the  great  River  Mississipi,  on  his 
stream  being  disturbed  and  waters  choked  up,  by  too  great  an  influx  from  rains,  snows, 
and  mountain  torrents— A  similar  reason  prompts  the  writer  to  pause  in  his  course. 
The  romantic  village  of  Indian  Lorette,  near  Quebec,  introduced.  He  is  warned  by 
the  voice  of  the  river  bird  of  the  approach  of  a  storm,  and  the  sound  of  the  bell  of  the 
village  Church  is  heard  in  the  distance  calling  the  Neophytes  to  prayers.  An  Indian 
hunter  introduced,  and  the  younger  branches  of  the  tribe  are  seen  disporting  with  the 
Indian  bow.  The  husbandman  retires  from  his  agricultural  toils  and  the  author  fore- 
seeing the  approach  of  night  retires  into  his  Cabin,  to  partake  of  the  joys  of  the  do- 
mestic hearth,  and  wishes  all  his  friends  a  kind  adieu. 


PRELIMINARY  NOTICE. 

The  following  Greek  Treatise  on  America,  is  perhaps  the  only  historical  Greek 
Classic  since  the  days  of  Procopius,  of  Csesarea,  in  Palestine,  whose  £era  was  imme- 
diately anterior  to  the  dark  or  Gotliic  ages,  A. D  534.  The  history  of  Justinian,  in 
eight  books  ;  and  the  same  number  on  the  Persian  war,  and  those  of  the  Vandals  and 
Goths,  in  553,  are  extant,  by  this  author.  But  we  must  not  overlook  Zonaras,  and 
other  Byzantine  historians,  who  also  wrote  in  Greek  ;  and  the  history  of  that  author, 
ending  with  the  death  of  Alexander  Comnenus,  extends  to  the  year  1118,  A.D.,  or  the 
commencement  of  the  twelfth  century. 

The  MS.  from  which  so  singular  a  work  was  compiled,  as  the  present  one,  was 
we  are  informed,  picked  up  by  a  College  Scout,  at  Oxford,  on  his  way  home,  after  ma- 
king the  usual  provision  of  a  comfortable  breakfast  for  his  has  d  reading  master,  from 
the  well  found  buttery  of  the  College,  in  which  he  officiated.*  It  was  well  for  the 
classic  world  that  the  mystery  was  thus,  in  some  measure,  solved,  for  it  is  generally 
supposed  that  the  Indian  warrior,  who  appears  to  have  produced  it,  must  have  dropped 
it  out  of  his  valise,  in  the  course  of  his  visit  to  the  University,  or  that  the  precious 
SchedcB  and  Membrance  had  been  filched  out  of  it  by  the  pilfering  hand  of  some 
"  learned  rat",  who,  like  that  of  Shenstone,  the  poet,  was  in  the  liquorish  habit  of  eat- 
ing up  books  and  charts  of  Geography,  and  to  whom  "an  ocean  or  a  sea''  was  no 
more  than  "a  dish  of  tea"  and  a  kingdom  bread  and  butter.  A  double  quart 
of  College  ale  satisfied  the  avarice  of  the  worthy  Explorator  or  Συνέδρια  Σκοπός. 

IVlany  able  scholars,  were  inclined  to  suppose  that  the  bird  Phoenix,  once 
more  rising  from  its  ashes,  which  appeared  in  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
(being  sacred  to  the  Sun,  and  different  from  other  flying  entities  in  countenance 
and  plumage),  and  came  after  a  ι  evolution  of  51)0,  some  say  1461  years,  let  the 
Gesta  Anglo  Americana  fall  on  the  lofty  and  rotund  dome  of  Radcliffe,  at  Oxford  ; 
and  that  it  was  blown  from  thence  by  the  wind,  either  into  the  adjoining  quadrangle  of 
the  Schools.  "  'mid  learning's  stores,  in  Bodley's  pile  revered",  or,  into  that  part  of 
Christchurch  Quad.,  where  once  stood  in  its  pride  the  statue  of  the  great  and  eloquent 
Mercurius.  Commentators  and  Scholiasts  were,  for  a  long  time,  not  agreed,  whether, 
waving  the  pinions  of  the  Classic  Bird,  above  alluded  to,  which,  (after  fluttering  about 
in  the  days  of  Sesostris.  of  Amasis,  and  particularly  at  Heliopolis  in  those  of  Ptolemy 
3rd.)  seemed  to  have  taken  a  long  holiday  since  Tiberius —whether  the  said  Pelasgian 
Codex  did  not  merely  fall  into  the  modern  Athens,  like  an  aerolite,  from  the  empy- 
rean, during  some  of  our  late  memorable  equinoctial  typhoons,  or  those  ancylia,  or 
sacred  shields,  in  former  days  so  venerated  by  the  priests  of  the  great  Goddess  Cybele 
and  which  were  fabled  to  have  tumbled  out  of  heaven. t  A  scrap  of  paper  was  found  with 
it,  purporting  that  the  work  was  never  intended  to  pass  the  small  ^circle"  of  the  writer's 
friends,  as  he  thought  that  what  was  in  Greek,  must  be  insipid  and  uninteresting  to 
the  generality  of  his  readers  -that  the  peculiar  situation  in  which  it  was  written,  and 
many  other  inuendoes  must  be  known  and  felt,  before  they  could  enter  into  the  spirit 
cf  the  composition,  and  prevent  him  from  submitting  such  mere  Nugce  to  the  test  of 
dispassionate  criticism ;  and  if  even  a  posthumous  introduction  to  the  world  took 
place,  no  injustice  would  be  done  to  his  memory,  by  intruding  thus  on  the  eye  of  the 
public,  or  claiming  the  indulgence  of  the  ciitic,  who  might  probably  overlook  the  errors 
or  titubation3,  which  "  the  judgment  of  riper  years  would  have  chastened",  and  so 
"  tempered  the  luxuriance"  of  the  author's  fancy. 

Of  native  Greek  works  in  our  Island,  we  must  confess  there  has  been  a  marvellous 
deficiency.  Since  the  days  of  the  great  German  philologers  and  critics,  and  during 
the  last  century,  compositions  in  Greek  and  Latin  have  got  as  much  into  disuse  as  the 
hoop  petticoats  and  farthingales  of  our  great  grandmothers,  or  the  half-roasted,  half- 
alive  goose,  at  the  tables  of  our  humane  forefathers,  of  the  middle  ages. 

Touching  the  mighty  portion  of  our  terrestial  hemisphere,  now  so  well  known  as 
the  New  World,  old  Purchas,  "  his  Pilgrims,"  Cotton  Mather,  his  history  of  the 
Pequod  and  Narraganset  New  England  wars,  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  writing 
in  a  dialect  of  the  Chaldaic  or  Hindoostanee.  There  is  however  extant  a  history  of  the 
great  Washington,  in  elegant  Latin,  by  Fr.  Glass,  A.M.,  of  Ohio,  (  edited  by  J.  N. 
Reynolds),  New  York,  1S35,  pp.223. 

The  Ritual  of  the  English  Church,  published  by  Field  at  Cambridge,  1665,  and 
dedicated  to  the  celebrated  Gilbert  Sheldon,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Chancellor 
of  Oxford, is,  perhaps,  a  solitary  instance  of  Greek  metaphrastic  (alias,  translated,)  com- 
position. In  the  Προσευχή  υπερ  παντός  τα  βασιΚικ&'οικπ,Χ  we  are  particularly  struck 
with  the  devout  invocation  for  that  brigade  of  Papists,  who  formed  the  bulk  of  royalty 
at  that  period;  to  wit,  Katharine  of  Portugal,  the  Queen  of  the  immaculate  Charles 
II,  the  King's  mother,  Henrietta  Maria,  the  orthodox  daughter  of  Henry  IV,  and  the 
suspected  suscitajrix  of  the  Irish  rebellion,  in  1641 — not  forgetting  the  Duke  of  York, 
(Ή.γεμονα^Εβορακα),  whose  monkish  propensities  paved  the  way  to  the  glorious  revo- 

*  Making  the  best  of  his  way,  with  a  goodly  burden  of  comestibles,  and  broken  victuals,  from  the 
college  supper  tables  of  the  preceding  night,  his  eye  was  arrested  by  a  roll  of  papers,  which  seemed 
to  have  taken  leave  of  its  owner,  whoever  he  was,  and  who  apparently  "  had  dropped  the  subject." 

t  Some  wiseacres  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  a  gownsman,  who  was  out  swallow  shooting,  near 
Worcester  College,  discharged  his  Joe  Manton  at  something  hovering  in  the  air,  which  turned  out  to 
be  no  bird,  but  the  Roll  in  question.  This  idea  is  exploded  ;  as  also  of  the  learned  rat  being  trapped 
in  a  gin,  baited  with  an  Atlas  ! 

I  Prayer  for  all  the  Royal  Family. 


lution  of  1688.*  But  if  we  except  a  few  Greek  prize  poems,  at  the  British  Universities 
and  Schools,  including  the  Cambridge  Greek  Iambics,  and  a  few  epigrams  and  monu- 
mental inscriptions, t  there  have  been  but  few  effusions,  in  which  the  genuine  spirit  of 
the  antiquarian  Muse  has  for  awhile  bid  adieu  to  its  Dii  Manes  et  defunctorum  genii. 
In  Romaic,  a  work  indeed  exists,  called  Peter  Parley's  Geography,  published  at 
Malta,  1832,  which  is  amusing,  if  for  nothing  else,  its  Greek  charts,  and  curious  and 
quaint  illustrative  woodcuts  of  nations  and  places. 

In  looking  over  this  MS.,  the  writer  it  appears  has  not  overlooked  the  interest  and 
importance  of  the  Greek  accents,  and  although  from  the  modernization  of  the  subject, 
there  are  occasionally  many  words,  which  may  be  deemed  by  some  Menippeans,  as 
Macaronic,  or  not  always  strictly  pure  in  their  etymology— still  they  may  be  consi- 
dered as  forming  a  new  sort  of  diction,  (when  we  consider  they  belong  to  no  Augustan 
age,)  perhaps  not  too  much  beneath  the  dignity  and  elegance^of  the  old  Greek.  Many 
of  the  noblest  and  more  appropriate  epithets  of  that  divine  dialect  of  antiquity,  appear 
with  the  compounds,  which  form  the  principal  charm  of  the  classic  tongues  of  the 
"  Isles  of  Greece".  A  subject  which,  however  whimsical,  embodies  so  momentous  a 
subject  as  the  triumphs  of  our  Britain,  appears  certainly  adapted  to  bring  the  energies 
of  the  language  into  a  certain  degree  of  play.  The  historical  discussions  we  find, 
afford  much  discrepancy  from  the  less  recent  stories,  and  hacknied  paragraphs,  recor- 
ded in  our  annals.  To  say  that  it  was  a  specimen  of  finished  composition,  would  be 
asserting  what  was  not  the  fact ;  for  the  clothing  of  modern  ideas  and  improvements  in 
a  language  that  has  so  long  ceased  to  be  spoken,  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  tasks,;}: 

If  Maniakes,  the  modem  Greek  poet,  was  warranted  to  write  on  the  subject  he 
adopted,  (Canares,  V.  Classical  Journal,  1824.)  the  American  Indian,  or  Huron  Chief- 
tain Diodorus,  on  entering  the  precincts  of  civilization,  may  we  trust  have  an  ample 
apology  for  composing  a  treatise,  (although  long  since  the  decline  of  Rome,  where 
Gieek  was  the  French  of  the  polite  world)  of  the  following  description,  in  language 
more  true  and  classical  than  the  Romaic.  Nulli  gravis  est  percussus  Achilles  (Juv.) 
We  have  heard  enough  of  Orestes  and  Medea  and  CEdipus,  and  such  subjects.  What 
does  the  divine  Iliad  of  Homer,  after  all,  actually  turn  upon?— the  tears  of  a  parson's 
daughter.  What  were  ancient  Tyre,  or  Rome,  or  Alexandria  compared  with  London  ? 
Are  not  our  conquests  of  the  last  Century  in  the  East  and  West,  far  above  and  more 
permanent  than  those  of  Macedon,  of  Mithridates,  of  Lucullus,  of  Paulus  JEmilius  ? 
Alexander  would  not  have  "  wept  for  worlds  to  conquer  "  had  he  known,  even  the  few 
distant  glimpses  the  ancients  had,  of  America.  What  revolutions  in  the  days  of  Per- 
icles, of  Alexander,  of  the  brightest  days  of  Rome's  "gore  and  glory,"  would  Rail- 
roads, Steam,  Gunpowder,  and  Printing  not  have  effected  1 

Are  not  the  mighty  deeds  of  Albion  quite  as  worthy  of  emblazonment  in  the  rolis 
of  Grecian  lore  as  the  expedition  of  Xerxes,  in  Herodotus,  the  strifes  and  struggles  of 
the  petty  Peloponnesian  States,  in  Thucydides,  or  the  retreat  of  Xenophon's  ten 
thousand  Oplites,  from  Cunaxa  ?  Were  we  carried  back  60  years  on  the  stream  of 
time,  how  would  the  divine  spirit  of  prophecy  have  unveiled  to  our  sight  the  events  of 
the  future?  The  British  Empire  rent  in  twain ;(|  men  flying  through  the  air  in  Balloons  ; 
the  French  Monarchy  at  an  end  ;  a  Napoleon  to  water  his  Steeds  in  the  Nile,  the  Jor- 
dan, the  Tagus  and  the  the  Borysthenes  ;  Carriages  running  without  horses;  Ships 
without  Sails  or  Oars,  a  Menai  Bridge,  hanging  on  a  Chain  over  the  Sea,  and  a  Thames 
Tunnel  under  old  Father  Thames  himself ;  men  ploughing  without  horses,  spinning 
without  hands, §  calculating  by  wheels, H  the  Sun  Engraving  for  them,^  and  they 
printing  with  the  Lightning,||||  reading  the  rocks  instead  of  a  book,  and  the  Pyramids  as 
well,  finding  the  source  of  the  Niger,  and  even  the  magnetic  Pole — many  thousand 
books  printed  in  an  hour — a  book  for  a  penny,  and  for  a  penny  sent  to  the  ends  of  the 
British  Isles ! ! 

Alluding  to  the  Romaic  and  its  bastard  compound  of  French  and  Italian,  its  loss  of 
the  dual  number  and  the  middle  voice — its  transforming  of  είναι  (Infin.  esse)  into 
what  supplies  the  place  of  ετι  and  εισι,  who  would  tolerate  such  bad  and  adulterated 
language  as  that  present  modern  Greek  ?  Take,  for  instance,  Prince  Mavrocordato's 
proclamation,  on  the  death  of  the  late  Lord  Byron. 

Ανναμει  τα  υπ*  αρ'  314  και  ημ"1  15  οκτωβρια,  $εσπισματοςτα  ΒπΧευτικα  σώματος» 
Να  κΧεισ&αν  οΧατα  εργατηρια  έκτος  εκείνων  οπ&  πώλ&νται  τροφαι,  και  ιατρικά. 
or  such  verses  as  these,  on  the  same  subject, 

Ηλθε  να  εμπνενσ'  ως  αΧΧος  Τυρταίος 

Εις  καθε  σηθος  ττοΧεμων  ορμην' 

ΤίΧην  φευ  !  ο  Βάρδος  εΧπισας  ματαίως, 
-  .     . ,'  Ida  μένει  εις  αιωνιον  σιωττην 

.  .·  There  are  some  errors  in  the  Work,  in  particular  of  the  Powder  Plot  service,  on  5th  November  ; 
„Wherethe  expression  of  wwfoevToy  (instead  of  m%oi<r<rw)  κονίω;  occurs  for  Gunpowder. 

tVide  Bishop  Woolton's  monument,  Exeter  Cathedral,  1593.  Chudieigh  Church.  Also,  one  or  two 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  A  neat  Greek  Poem,  by  J.  Dalton,  of  Bury  St,  Edmund  School,  appears  in 
the  Classical  Journal,  1824. 

I  The?  Intrusion  of  phrases  or  expressions  of  doubtful  origin, must  carry  its  apology  with  it  as  required 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  will  not  be  found  worse  than  Wyttenbach's  "  Tormentorum  una 
explosetUia-'i,.!'  pulveris  pyrii  odor"  Polydore  Virgil's  "Tormentum  Maeam  quod  Bombardam  vo- 
cant ",.  ibei'  Bombard*  "  of  Guido  Panciiolus,  Alex.  Nevilles'  "Carros  tormentisac  pulvere  sulphu- 
reo''  (Fur,  Norfolk!.  1575.)  Addison's  "ferrea  grando",and  "  plumbi  densissimus  imber,"  (Mus.  Angl. 
vol.  il.)  or  If  you  like  peace,  the  "Gens  Quackerorum  sive  Trementium"  (Quakers)  of  Schroeckh. 
(Berlin,  1818,  Hist.  Relig.) 

||  American  war.   §  Power  looms.  %  Babbage'e  machine.   Π  Daguerrotype.    (|[|  Electric  telegraph. 


Ewfojqtwm  tfjw  vw jmj fi&n^f^fr]  ^Αντψοοί  ^cmt^ur  i$r  Jp * 
W\r  puts;  Xjxul  to fiijc    m£(Lx\JrrK0  %suol  efvix^L  rffhj&s* 

\m^(nw  (rvrthrw JmisfKYpnit  Si  Ijp^iM  ^^/^/^«^^χ^ίΑί 
vhwy  VLfdm  Thv'm  p/a?  xoipwi  i yfe    erh  ν  §8wtu§*o^i/^W(rt 
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7f)fyti\tii ΐαψγψ ^ψϊ<φ^  flu^ovoi iron nffrfatyrUtf i%pmh^ 
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IX 
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XL 
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i 
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ftps*  ifpK^'^m&jitS^  f<&w/^**t£ft^ 
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^^^^ 
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ν^ρΐ^γϊ         ^  r&tfkjiitctr?  mpcz  β^ζφρ<^^ί^¥9^^ 


n&^tp  uwwf  m»  <tojW  '^of*wy  towm^s  &wCM/jml&  [fkj§z*f  vJ^ttam^ 

z&o  Xoifftrrttnf  ο  (  cwwwj  yai^^cL^  cc&farJ  $ψσν&*4  ynjwv0  (f^tKp&&  t^t^ 
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